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Art. VII. Case of Partial Congestion of the Cerebrum; Illustrative 

of the Plurality of the Organs and Faculties of the Intellect , with 

Remarks. By William M. Fahnestock, M. D. 

Much diversity of opinion still exists amongst philosophers in re¬ 
gard to the merits of the science of phrenology. At present it is at¬ 
tracting more attention than heretofore in this country, and there is 
every indication of a liberal disposition to give it that impartial con¬ 
sideration it so eminently demands from the investigators of truth. 
It has been neglected from prejudice, and the opposition of the meta¬ 
physicians, which have ever been arrayed against it; and especially 
from the reproach which has been so lavishly heaped upon craniology— 
a separate, and, in our opinion, a distinct science; as the absence of 
the evidences of the latter does not in the least impair the former. 
Phrenology, it must be confessed, is yet in a very imperfect state, 
though possessing high claims to favour—its fundamental propositions 
being founded in nature, and established, by well-attested facts, ex¬ 
periments and observations, on too firm a basis to be overthrown by 
ridicule, or the sophistry of schoolmen. Craniology, which is vulgarly 
deemed mere musings on an assemblage of bumps, but by the scien¬ 
tific regarded as a classification of outward signs of the prominent 
development of the particular organs of the brain, depends on many 
contingencies, and must ever present imperfect indications. It as¬ 
serts the possibility of recognising on the exterior of the cranium the 
seats of the various organs and faculties. But few contend that it is 
certain or infallible. Not so with phrenology or cerebral physiology. 
It includes the study of the structure of the encephalon, its func¬ 
tions, its relations, its derangements—it proposes to fathom the phe¬ 
nomena of the intellectual and affective faculties—to elucidate the 
philosophy of the mind. It is a subject susceptible of as clear demon¬ 
stration as any of the other vital functions, and certainly much easier 
determined and understood. 

Some metaphysicians who oppose in toto the idea of any connexion 
of the mind with physical organs, and regard the brain as a mere pas¬ 
sive mass of nervous substance, when met by incontrovertible facts, 
declaim and protest most vehemently against drawing any deduc¬ 
tions from a single case, or in their own language, to erect a theory 
upon an isolated fact, while they, at the same time, build their whole 
system on hypothesis alone, without a single tangible fact to sustain 
their fairy web of fancy-work. 
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especially; and particularly when he coughed he suffered severe lan¬ 
cinating pain through the anterior lobes of the cerebrum, from the re¬ 
gion of an inch and an half beneath the coronal suture to the inner 
angle of the eyes, which however did not prevent him from attend¬ 
ing to his duties in court, then in session. One morning after cough¬ 
ing severely, and experiencing much acute pain in the situation men¬ 
tioned, which now continued without any cessation, he went into 
court, and in qualifying the jury found himself unable to name the 
parties in the suit—names with which he was perfectly familiar. He 
proceeded—“ You do solemnly, sincerely and truly declare and af¬ 
firm, that you will well and truly try the issue now joined be¬ 
tween”-and was interrupted by inability to articulate the names 

of the parties. After failing in two attempts, a gentleman of the bar 
rose in his place, and offered to discharge the duty, which Mr. Fla¬ 
nagan declined, and then proceeded the third time, but was arrested 
again as soon as he came to the names of the parties. He then turn¬ 
ed to the judges, and told them that he was slightly indisposed, but 
would persevere, then placing his eyes on the names of the parties on 
tlie docket, both of whom were intimate personal friends, he proceeded 
the fourth time to the point at which he was before arrested, and was 
unable to proceed. The presiding judge named the parties, and Mr. 
Flanagan finished the affirmation without any further difficulty. The 
ability to articulate names was not only interrupted, but even the 
power to recall them was suspended. He could not recollect a single 
name one minute during the continuance of this congestion. The day 
following he was making an examination of the proceedings on the 
court record in a suit, and in referring from the minute book to the 
docket he would forget entirely the names of the parties. He recur¬ 
red three times to the original entry, and had at length to take the 
names oti paper, and trace it on the other; for as soon as he turned 
his eye from the name it was entirely obliterated from memory. 
During this period his perception was clear, memory otherwise dis¬ 
tinct, judgment sound, and business habits unimpaired. After 
taking a little revulsive medicine, in the course of a few days he 
returned to his duties, and has not experienced any further incon¬ 
venience. 

We do not mean to deduce any theory from this case: we have no 
favourite theory to support on this subject Our ambition is to elicit 
truth, and record facts; to be applied when the science of analogy 
shall come to reconcile the discrepancies of our present imperfect 
philosophy. Philosophy, like all abstruse sciences, is progressive in 
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